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Book Notices. 461 

ant, if there were one, could make an equally good showing. Nos. 
i and 7, for instance, assume too much. It is rash to conclude that 
original letters and maps do not exist, because they have not yet 
been produced. 

The truth is that the evidence, whether for or against the Zeno 
story, is insufficient. The case must be left as it is. 

Mr. Lucas's volume is admirably printed on excellent paper, and 
illustrated by eighteen maps and figures in the text and as many 
large reproductions at the end of the book. 

Cave Regions of the Ozarks and Black Hills. By Luella Agnes Owen, 
Membre titulaire de la Soci/t/ de Spe'le'ologie, and Fellow of the 
American Geographical Society. Cincinnati. The Editor Pub- 
lishing Co. 1898. 

Miss Owen has visited the natural wonders of which she writes 
with an enthusiasm directed by study and knowledge. 

The finest cavern of Missouri is Marble Cave, in Stone County. 
The entrance is through a large sink-hole in the top of Roark 
Mountain, and the descent over broken ground and by a wooden 
stairway lands the traveller at the Auditorium, the great chamber, 
thus described: 

The blue-gray limestone walls have a greater charm than those of an open canon, 
owing to the fact that they sweep away from any given point in long, true curves to 
form an elliptical chamber three hundred and fifty feet long by one hundred and 
twenty-five feet wide, with the vault above showing absolute perfection of arch, and 
measuring, by the survey, from its lowest to its highest point, one hundred and 
ninety-five feet ... In addition to the artistic superiority of architectural form, its 
acoustic properties having been tested, it is found to be truly an auditorium. 

The chief ornament of this hall is the White Throne, a mass of 
white and gold onyx, sixty-five feet in height and of about two hun- 
dred feet in circumference. Thirty feet behind the throne is a 
fluted column of onyx, about twenty feet high. This is known as the 
Spring Room Sentinel, because the Spring of Youth is just behind, 
being the first chamber on the left in Total Depravity Passage, a 
dangerous way of which next to nothing is known. 

There is a commodity of names in the Ozark caves, but South 
Dakota is not easily outdone with its Saint's Rest, Cupid's Alcove 
and Chamber de Norcutt. 

Miss Owen's conclusion as to the formation of the Dakota caves 
is that they are the result of geyser action, and that the conical or 
dome shape of some of the chambers is due to jets of water forced 
up from lower levels. 

The illustrations present some very striking forms, and a map at 
p. 42 gives a clear impression of the extent of Marble Cave. 



